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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SCHELLING'S THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 

SCHELLING is an important figure in the history of post- 
Kantian philosophy. As a disciple of Fichte, he grasped 
sooner than any one else the spirit of the Wissenschaftslehre. 
As the early friend and teacher of Hegel, he took conspicuous 
part in the new idealistic movement. More even than this, he 
was deeply interested in the advances in empirical science which 
characterized the closing years of the eighteenth century. Both 
as a subjective idealist and as the forerunner of the modern 
nature philosophy Schelling saw clearly the necessity of a Theory 
of Knowledge as the basis of his philosophical labors. Here, 
in the problem of how our human consciousness can know the 
abstract universal of the idealist and the empirical fact of the 
scientist, Schelling shows himself as a philosophical critic of ex- 
tended influence and marked significance. 

Every student of the Theory of Knowledge is interested, as 
Schelling was, in discovering what we mean by the simple ex- 
pression ' I know.' The attention, if directed at first to the 
process of knowing, the mental activity, soon changes its focus 
to the object of the process, the thing known. ' I know ' means 
nothing unless there is implied a something, an ' object,' which 
I somehow hold before consciousness. This object of knowledge, 
this something that I know, may take almost any form from 
God to moral ideals, material objects, or will attitudes, but it 
is always a something vividly important to the knowing con- 
sciousness. In a sense, therefore, the activity of knowing is 
bound up in the character of the thing known. Accordingly, if 
the student of the Theory of Knowledge is to understand the 
problem of what is implied in our human cognitive processes, he 
must recognize that knowledge is dependent on the character of 
the thing known. 

Modern interest in the Theory of Knowledge derives its inspi- 
ration from the genius of Kant. In fact, from a certain point 
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of view nearly all of Kant's critical writings may be considered 
as a series of treatises on the Theory of Knowledge; for Kant 
himself saw clearly that we must understand the relation be- 
tween consciousness and its object before we are in a position 
to discuss the kind of reality which belongs either to the per- 
ceiving consciousness or the objective thing perceived. Kant 
was thoroughly conscientious in his efforts. He sought to estab- 
lish a critical foundation to a Theory of Knowledge before he 
crossed over into the shadowy realms of metaphysics. The 
spirit of this method of Kant was not without avail in its influence 
on his disciples. Reinhold and Schelling, and to a lesser degree 
Fichte and Hegel, saw clearly the primal importance of a critical 
understanding of human knowledge. Each sought in his own 
case to define precisely what constituted the true relation be- 
tween the knower and the known. 

The interest in Reinhold is little more than historical, yet it 
acquires a certain importance when one remembers that from 
the controversies of the university Kantians, of whom Reinhold 
is typical, arose the brilliant labors of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. 
Reinhold had the very important effect of focusing the attention 
of Kant's disciples, during the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, on the Theory of Knowledge as a premise to the theory 
of reality. For this, if for nothing else, he is deserving of 
the gratitude of modern students of epistemology. With Rein- 
hold the inquiry into — " What is given in the representation 
(Vorstellung) ? " — constitutes, with certain ethical and religious 
corollaries, practically the whole of philosophy. In this inquiry 
he finds that the representation or idea as it occurs in conscious- 
ness implies two fundamental realities. On the one hand there 
is the " representing subject," which is subjective and personal. 
This is Kant's "transcendental unity of a apperception " made 
to stand for the basis of our processes of cognition. On the other 
hand is the " represented object." This is external and im- 
personal. It is Kant's " thing-in-itself " transformed into an 
object of knowledge. In the interplay of these two essential 
factors Reinhold believes that he has made Kant's critical phi- 

1 Versuch einer neuen Theorie des menschlichen Vorstellungsvermogens, 1789, 
Section VII. 

2 Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschaftslehre, 1794, Section 1. 
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losophy more consistent. His critics, Fichte and Schelling, 
however, maintain that instead of rendering Kantian criticism 
more consistent Reinhold has himself reverted to the standpoint of 
pure dogmatism, through his insistence on the final reality of the 
" pure object of knowledge." His critics would join conscious- 
ness and its object in one span of reality. This is what the 
Theory of Knowledge of both Fichte and Schelling sought to do. 
The interest which both these two men feel in the Theory of 
Knowledge is, therefore, historically explicable. Yet of the 
two, it is Schelling who feels the importance of the critical tend- 
ency in the Theory of Knowledge more than Fichte. It is he, 
one is led to believe, who first develops a clear and distinct doc- 
trine of the relation between the process of knowing and the 
character of the known object. Fichte, on the other hand, is 
primarily a logician, at times when he is not either a metaphysi- 
cian or a moralist. In consequence of this attitude, his Theory 
of Knowledge suffers in spite of repeated assurances to the con- 
trary. He begins his labors with the purely logical inquiry into 
the postulates of self-evident truth. He is merely putting to 
himself the same old question that stirred philosophy from Des- 
cartes to Kant: How can a philosophical system progress be- 
yond the merest rudiments without being founded on unques- 
tioned certainty? To Fichte this problem assumes the form: 
" What is the first, absolutely unconditioned ground-proposition 
of knowledge? " This question is asked in terms of theTheory 
of Knowledge ; it is answered merely in terms of logical form. 
Certainty of knowledge is to Fichte mere logical certainty 
(A = A). The vastly important thing for knowledge was, to 
this critic, the assertive act of our human selfhood which every 
cognitive process involves. Beyond this Fichte does not show 
how a separate and distinct Theory of Knowledge can be built 
from this foundation. He falls back immediately into logical 
formalism. The writer of the Wissenschaftslehre fails to distin- 
guish between a fact of knowledge and a fact of logic. This 
failure is perhaps the root of all the difficulty that we find in 
tracing out the various ramifications of his deductive method. 

1 Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschaftslehre, 1794, Section 1. 
! Ibid. 
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With Schelling all this was different, yet the influence of Fichte 
during the first three years of his career somewhat dims the inter- 
est of the young Schelling in a distinct and separate Theory of 
Knowledge in the sense in which we use the term at the present 
day. Historically, one may remark in passing, Schelling's first 
treatise makes no advance over Fichte in the treatment of a 
separate and definite Theory of Knowledge. Like his master, 
he looked for metaphysical truth in a fact of knowledge and im- 
mediately merged all considerations pertaining to how we know 
into the question, " What is the basis of truth ?" To accom- 
plish this he deduced the fundamental logical proposition of 
identity (A = A) from an immediate fact of knowledge. This 
was to him the basis of all philosophy. Then from this identity 
Schelling proceeded to develop the universal form of the Ego 
as a subsequent step. The second little essay, published the 
next year while interest in Fichte's Wissenschaftslehre was still 
high, shows interesting departures from Schelling's earlier work 
and from anything Fichte had written. This second work pro- 
ceeds from a particular fact of knowledge to the conception of 
an " unconditioned knowledge," and then from this to the 
Absolute Ego. This is truly an important distinction between 
the Schelling of this second essay and Fichte. It is an inter- 
esting difference which must have been overlooked by those 
who see a complete correspondence between the early writings 
of Schelling and the Wissenschaftslehre of his master. In starting 
his deductive method from an " unconditioned " in knowledge, 
as knowledge (Wissen), instead of an " unconditioned " in mere 
logical certainty, Schelling laid the foundation of the conception 
of a mechanism of cognitive processes which should be epistemo- 
logical rather than logical. 

Once the problem of knowledge was clearly before Schelling 
a new difficulty presented itself to his own mind. Consistently 
with the spirit of his own idealism he is interested in the sub- 

1 Uber the Moglichkeit einer Form der Philosophic iiberhaupt, 1794. 

2 Vom Ich als Princip der Philosophic oder Uber das Unbedingte in mensch- 
Uchen Wissen, I79S- 

s Ibid., p. 1. 
* Ibid., p. 4. 
5 Ibid., p. 12. 
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jective universals which played such an important part in the 
philosophical speculations of Fichte and his contemporaries. At 
one time this concept is represented by the Absolute Ego, at 
another time by the Unconditioned, and again by the Absolute 
Reason, or simply the Absolute. In whatever form the concep- 
tion appears, it assumes the role of an all-inclusive universal, 
conceived presumably by extending the concept of the subjective 
or consciousness so as to embrace the universe. Schelling wished 
to strengthen the belief of his readers in the Absolute by weaving 
the concept into his Theory of Knowledge. Hence the problem : 
How can our finite processes of knowing realize the existence 
and the nature of the Absolute? This question becomes one 
of vital moment to his whole system of idealism. 

The relation between the finite consciousness and the absolute 
consciousness gave Schelling at times considerable difficulty. 
At one point he almost relinquishes the inquiry altogether, sug- 
gesting that it is a matter quite beyond the range of our intelli- 
gence ; yet almost in the next breath he takes refuge in a kind 
of Platonic remembrance, suggesting that in a measure we can 
reproduce in our own consciousness, by a process of " free imita- 
tion," some of the essential characteristics of the Absolute 
consciousness. Beyond this somewhat vague reference Schel- 
ling's entire Theory of Knowledge crystallizes about certain 
types of cognitive process which vary according to the character 
of the object that each type is especially designed to grasp. It 
is the problem of the relation of the knower to the known, solved 
by varying the description of the process of knowing according 
to the character of the thing known. 

If we consider Schelling's work as a whole, it is possible to 
discover perhaps three of these different forms of the cognitive 
process. There is one form which Schelling alludes to as Trans- 
cendental Knowledge. This process of cognition is of a pecul- 
iarly abstract character, so abstract indeed that its object is its 
own activity. It is described most fully in Schelling's idealistic 
writing, more particularly in the System des Transcendental 
Idealismus. A second form of cognition, to which Schelling 

1 System des Transcendental Idealismus, 1800, p. 93. 

2 Ibid., p. 94. 
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constantly appeals, is that of the perception of concrete indi- 
vidual objects, things or ideas. This is quite opposite in its de- 
scription to the previous type. Transcendental Knowledge is 
so abstract that it can know only itself as its object of knowledge; 
the intuition of particulars, on the contrary, is directed toward 
the individual objects of a consciously conceived world. It is, 
therefore, not at all abstract, but the most individual and " de- 
terminate " of all our various states of knowledge. This form 
of cognition is treated most fully, as would naturally be expected, 
in those writings of Schelling in which he describes his philosophy 
of nature. The third form of cognition is in a sense a synthesis 
of the two previous types. Schelling calls it " Intellectual 
Intuition." The term is meant to represent a kind of cognitive 
process which somehow grasps at one bound the richness of all 
concrete facts. The breadth of its comprehension is universal, 
while the objects with which it is concerned are concrete and 
individual. Such attempts to describe an absolute synthesis of 
opposites are, of course, familiar to students of German Idealism. 
They meet an analogous conception in the synthesis represented 
by the third and highest movement of the logical dialectic. In- 
tellectual intuition is mentioned constantly by Schelling from 
the first essays cast in Fichtean moulds to the advent of the re- 
ligious philosophy many years later. In a sense it is the capping 
stone of Schelling's Theory of Knowledge, a kind of ideal state 
of mind to which he may appeal when he has occasion to describe 
the cognition of a universal object of any kind. 

To understand the trend of Schelling's Theory of Knowledge 
and the character of its influence on his contemporaries it may 
be interesting to follow in some detail these three forms of 
cognition. 

Transcendental knowledge (das transcendentale Wissen) is 
meant by Schelling to represent a state of mind not altogether 
unfamiliar to students of German idealism. He characterizes it 
as " knowledge of knowledge " — a kind of cognitive process in 
which the object of knowledge is somehow lost in the process 
itself. It represented in Schelling's mind the activity of con- 
sciousness struggling to make itself objective, and then to view 
itself in this position. In this effort it finds the object ever 
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slipping away, a kind of will-o'-the-wisp that eludes the grasp 
at every turn. Hence arises the evasiveness of the whole activity. 
Hence, too, one may remark, arises the difficulty which Schelling, 
or any interpreter of his, will always find in describing transcen- 
dental knowledge as something appreciably real and significant. 

Beyond this bare description, not altogether free from verbal- 
ism, one surmises, Schelling gives us little intimation of the func- 
tions and the scope of transcendental knowledge. He tells us 
that because of the absence of any concrete object, other than 
merely its own self, transcendental knowledge possesses the 
highest form of all knowledge — universality — but it is not 
necessarily the highest " principle of knowledge" nor the "high- 
est principle of being." One may remark in passing that the 
"highest principle of knowledge" in Schelling's mind was repre- 
sented by intellectual intuition, the third form of cognitive proc- 
ess to be described presently ; and the " highest principle of 
being" at this period of Schelling's activity was represented by 
the principle of self-consciousness. 

The treatment of transcendental knowledge, from the scat- 
tered references throughout the System des Transcendental Idea- 
lismus, leads one to believe that the whole subject was far from 
clear in Schelling's own mind. He saw, evidently, the necessity 
of reinforcing his own subjective idealism by some precise Theory 
of Knowledge. Transcendentalism required a state of cognition 
which does not possess the limitations of our ordinary sense 
perception. It must have some kind of an ' object,' however, 
in order to be true knowledge. With these two considerations 
before him Schelling began his Theory of Knowledge by the 
verbal concept of a state of cognition so undetermined and un- 
defined as to be in form universal, but yet bearing some resem- 
blance to the finite processes of our ordinary sense perception. 
Such a state of knowledge seems to involve covertly a contra- 
diction between the unlimited and the limited. But the sweep- 
ing, imaginative mind of the young Schelling passed easily over 
this difficulty, here as elsewhere, by falling back upon the com- 
plex staging of a higher synthesis. In view of this he seems to 
imply that transcendental knowledge has the ' pure form ' of 

1 System des Transcendental Idealismus, 1800, p. 27. 
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universality, yet in the character of viewing itself as object it 
contains the germ of determined particularity. Thus easily, 
according to this brilliant transcendentalist, can the infinite 
and the finite unite in knowledge. 

The result of Schelling's treatment of the first of his series 
of cognitive processes is that he has tried to define what he con- 
siders the most abstract and universal form of knowledge. It 
seems empty, for its only content is itself. It seems futile, for 
mere knowledge of itself carries us not a bit farther toward a 
solution of the old problem: "How can we know the world 
in its reality? " Schelling must have realized this inadequacy; 
for nowhere except in the System des Transcendental Idealismus 
does this abstract form of cognition receive more than passing 
notice. It will be remembered that most of Schelling's time 
and attention, once he was beyond the immediate influence of 
Fichte, was devoted to the production of works on the philosophy 
of nature. Here Schelling shows himself the philosopher of 
empirical sciences. The problem of knowledge narrows itself 
to the special problem of the knowledge of objects. 

In the effort to supply an adequate background for the em- 
pirical facts of science Schelling introduces a new tendency into 
German idealism. In a sense, he commenced the long series 
of investigations into the relation between science and philos- 
ophy which lead up to the present-day ' nature-philosophy.' 
Fichte, in the spirit of his own subjectivism, did not attempt to 
supply a philosophical background for the world of empirical 
fact, except to state merely that there were conditions under 
which a subjective process might assume an objective form. 
Schelling saw that no such verbal solution would meet the con- 
crete richness of science. To his broader vision both nature, 
in all its multifarious forms, and mind, with its almost infinite 
possibilities, are phases of one ultimate reality. But Schelling 
went beyond this new form of Spinozism; he thrust directly 
into the foreground the old problem of Locke and Leibniz : How 
can we know of the existence of objective phenomena? In 
meeting this question fairly Schelling defines his second form 
of cognition, that of the intuition of individual things. 

The intuition of the particular is that which gives us the as- 
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surance of the existence of an outside world, and is the first con- 
dition of any philosophy of nature. Had Schelling interpreted 
this presupposition literally, he would have felt no further neces- 
sity of dealing with the problem of knowledge in the nature-phi- 
losophy. But his mind was so strongly inclined to construct 
universals at the expense of particulars that he could not rest 
satisfied with this simple statement. As one essay follows an- 
other, he sees more and more in the intuition of particulars an ex- 
pression of universal spirit, and soon leaves the field of empirical 
fact to soar into the heights of abstract formalism. Nature is 
defined as an original, evolving force — a "productivity" — 
and the individual objects of sense perception as the " mere 
products (natura naturata) " of this original activity. The 
particular arises when the " first force of nature " is opposed 
for a moment of time by its opposite or negating tendency. In 
the so-called " identity period," after the publication of the 
Darstellung meines Systems der Philosophic, the original sim- 
plicity of the problem of sense perception is entirely lost. Schel- 
ling reverts first to Spinozism and then to Platonism in his effort 
to explain how the Absolute may become crystallized from time 
to time in our simple, ordinary knowledge of particulars. In 
these efforts there is little of historical significance. 

In the System des Transcendental Idealismus, the problem of 
particular intuition is treated in a very elaborate fashion from 
the point of view of subjective idealism. Schelling here desires 
to give an outline of a natural history of self-consciousness in 
the form of a series of activities. It is, therefore, inevitable 
that he should meet the problem of particular intuition in an 
idealistic rather than a naturalistic setting. Schelling, more 
than either Fichte or Hegel, succeeded in separating the cog- 
nitive act of intuition as a fact of knowledge from the metaphys- 
ical significance to be attributed to the particular. He asks, 
to use his own terms, " How the Ego comes to intuit itself as 
limited? " To explain this he depicts the universal principle 
of self-consciousness struggling to realize or express itself in 

1 Ideen zu einer Philosophic der Natur, 1797, pp. xx ff. 

2 Einleitung zu dem Entwurf eines Systems der Naturphilosophie, 1799, p. 22. 

3 System des Transcendental Idealismus, 1800, p. 100. 
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concrete situations. It is the plot or spirit of the drama making 
itself objective and determinate in the successive acts and scenes. 
The lower strata of these objectifications of self -consciousness 
correspond to the knowledge of the particular, and are therefore 
similar in meaning to what was considered as intuition of par- 
ticulars in the nature-philosophy. Students of Hegel will 
recall at this point the " sense certainty " and the opening 
chapters of the Phenomenologie. With Schelling this idealistic 
setting seems to alter the appearance of the problem, as it was 
stated in connection with the naturalistic writings in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. In essence, however, the treatment is the 
same. 

The highest level in the series of cognitive processes was called 
by Schelling Intellectual Intuition (intellectuelle Anschauung). 
This is to be sharply contrasted with the intuition of particular 
concrete facts, the description of which connected Schelling most 
closely with the world of empirical fact. Transcendental intu- 
ition represented to him the special form of knowledge which 
had as its function the knowing of the Absolute in some form. 
" The transcendental intuition is the organ of all transcendental 
thinking." The first treatment of this cognitive process oc- 
curs in the Vom Ich als Princip der Philosophie, at the conclusion 
of a series of pages in which Schelling has sought to define the 
Unconditioned Ego in such universal terms that it seemingly 
cannot be reached by sense perception. In this predicament 
Schelling must either admit that the Absolute is unknowable, 
as his critics have contended, or else describe how the ultimate 
reality of the universe, as the Unconditioned Ego, can be known 
to human consciousness. Schelling chose the latter course. He 
brought into the foreground the conception of intellectual 

1 System des Transcendental Idealismus, 1800, p. 100. 

2 The ordinary objection to Schelling is that he has defined the Absolute in 
such universal terms that it can not be understood by human knowledge. It is 
therefore inconceivable and a meaningless abstraction. The preface of Hegel's 
Phenomenologie des Geistes is usually quoted as the source of this criticism. As a 
matter of fact it may be traced back to a pamphlet by one Franz Berg, at that 
time professor of church history in Wurzberg. It was entitled Sextus oder iiber 
die absolute Erkenntniss von Schelling, 1802. It has been long forgotten — not so 
the polemic. Every writer since that time, who has had occasion to allude to 
Schelling, has restated it with apparent originality. 
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intuition, which needs no " object " in the ordinary sense of an 
object of knowledge. For intellectual intuition the only object 
is the Absolute Ego — " the Ego is the mere condition for its 
own intellectual intuition." With this somewhat confusing 
review, and a casual remark on Kant's attitude toward intel- 
lectual intuition, Schelling closes his first observations on the 
subject. Later on in the same work, when considering the 
character of the Absolute Ego, Schelling tells us that as the 
reality of the Ego " is absolutely outside of all time, the form 
of its intellectual intuition is eternity." 

In the Philosophische Briefe uber Dogmatismus und Kriticis- 
mus, Schelling refers to intellectual intuition as an activity of the 
mind in which the intuited and the intuiting are one, and in the 
later contributions to the Fichte- Niethammer Journal he tells 
us that the human spirit can abstract from all objectivity and 
have an intuition of the Absolute. This intuition is intellectual, 
and through it arises pure self -consciousness. 

The tendency to give to intellectual intuition an increasingly 
important function becomes pronounced in the System des Trans- 
cendental Idealismus. In the previous writings Schelling had 
stated that intellectual intuition could have no object — an 
assertion which he must have recognized as ridiculous, since the 
very essence of any cognitive process is to know something. But 
in these first essays Schelling dreaded above all things to make 
the Ego any kind of object, fearing to fall into the meshes of the 
Reinholdian dogmatism, against which he railed in the Philo- 
sophische Briefe. Now, in the System des Transcendental Idealis- 
mus, he conceives of a way of assigning an object to intellectual 
intuition without detracting from its universal form. This is 
by asserting that the Absolute of the world-consciousness, as 
the knower of all processes of knowledge, creates its object by 
intuiting its own infinite and absolute reality. 4 After 1800 this 
new interpretation predominates in Schelling's constant effort 
to explain how we can know the Absolute, and paves the way 
to a closer connection between intellectual intuition as the form 

1 Vom Ich als Princip, 1795, p. 49. 

2 Ibid., p. 105. 

s Fichte- Niethammer Journal, Vol. VII, p. 134. 

* System des Transcendental Idealismus, 1800, p. 59. 
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of knowledge and the Absolute as its metaphysical content. 
Schelling's notes on an essay by Eschenmayer on Das hochste 
Princip der Natur-Philosophie suggests this change. The essay 
presents a doubt as to how nature as ' pure activity ' could be 
known. The problem is just opposite to Schelling's earlier in- 
quiry as to how the Ego as ' pure subjectivity ' could be known. 
Schelling had already in the System des Transcendental Idealismus 
met this latter question by asserting that the Absolute Ego, 
through the act of consciousness, must be both unlimited sub- 
jectivity and limited objectivity, in order that it may be known 
by intellectual intuition. Already before this he had called 
the limited objectivity, nature. It was, therefore, a com- 
paratively easy step, in answer to Eschenmayer, to bring the 
two propositions together and assert that the knowledge ob- 
ject of an intellectual intuition was a pure ' subject-object.' It 
intuited, in an absolute synthesis the pure subject as Ego and 
the pure object as nature. " What I call nature is nothing more 
than the pure objective of the intellectual intuition of the pure 
subject-object." Nature as well as Ego can only be known 
through intellectual intuition, because by no other means can 
it be elevated to the position of a correlative with subjectivity. 
This conception of intellectual intuition has become so firmly 
fixed that its name is changed to Absolute Reason. With this 
the Theory of Knowledge becomes merged in the Theory of 
Reality. Intellectual intuition and its object, the Absolute, 
become one in the Absolute Reason. In the Fernere Darstel- 
lungen of the Neue Zeitschrift, 1802-3, Schelling returns to the 
old description of intellectual intuition as the highest principle 
of knowledge. It " knows the Absolute in and for itself," 
yet this does not prevent him from devoting the entire section 
to proving that the intellectual intuition of the Absolute and the 
Absolute itself are one and the same. This tendency to sub- 

1 Zeitschrift fur speculative Physik, Vol. II, Part I, p. 109. 

2 Stated explicitly in Einleitung zur dem Entwurf., 1799, pp. 26-27 ; and im- 
plicitly in the earlier Idee zur einer Philosophic der Natur, 1797, introduction. 

3 Zeitschrift fur Speculativ Physik, Vol. II, 1, pp. 126-136. 
* Ibid., Vol. II, 2, p. 1. 

5 Neue Zeitschrift fur Speculativ Physik, 1802, p. 23. 

6 Ibid., p. 32. 
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merge both knowledge and reality in a form of mysticism be- 
comes more evident in the Bruno and the various works immedi- 
ately following. With this confusion our interest in intellectual 
intuition ceases. 

In summing up Schelling's Theory of Knowledge, it is inter- 
esting to note the position of intellectual intuition with respect 
to the two previous types of cognitive process. Transcendental 
knowledge was described as the form of knowing wherein there 
is no differentiation of object. It could know only itself and 
was, therefore, empty and sterile. The intuition of particular 
objects was concerned with limited individuals. It grasped 
ideas and things. Intellectual intuition now appears as a true 
synthesis of the two previous types. Students of logical method 
can see perhaps a resemblance between these three states of 
cognitive process and the three moments of the dialectic move- 
ment of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. Schelling himself pointed 
out no such parallelism, but his mind was so thoroughly satu- 
rated with the dialectic method of thought that his thinking fell 
easily into its moulds. Both transcendental knowledge and 
the first phase of the logical dialect are alike abstract, vague, 
and indeterminate. The significance in each case lies in what 
is to follow. Particular intuition and the antithesis of the dia- 
lectic are both concerned with particular, definite objects. Their 
sphere is the individual. Intellectual intuition, the highest 
state of knowledge, represents the generality of mere knowing, 
the most abstract form of the cognitive act, and this same ab- 
stractness made concrete through the intuition of an object, 
the Absolute. Students of Hegel would be inclined to say it 
represented knowledge made " An-und-fur-sich-seyn." Simi- 
larly, the synthesis stage of the dialectic represents a logical 
form embracing both the universality of the thesis and the in- 
dividuality of the antithesis. Without pressing this analogy 
too far, however, one cannot help feeling impressed with the 
importance of Schelling's efforts to bring the absolute idealism 
of the movement to which he belonged into accord with a Theory 
of Knowledge. Here lies the importance of his work. In 
striving to express human knowledge in terms of a cognitive act 
directed toward certain objects of knowledge, Schelling exerted 
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a marked influence. It was this tendency to demand a solution 
to the problem of knowledge that is of consequence, rather than 
the idealistic Theory of Knowledge that took shape beneath 
his hands. 

Arthur S. Dewing. 

Cambridge. 



